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Beditorial, 


GETTING our first news of the Mac- 
Queary heresy case from the secular 
press, we too hastily borrowed the 
title of ‘‘ Bishop’’ from the same in 
our designation of the rector of Can- 
ton, who, not needing any such extrin- 
sic sign of worth, will be in no way 
disturbed at having it thus taken from 
him again. 


THE entire number of votes cast on 
the question of the admission of wo- 
men to the Methodist General Con- 
ference is said to be 300,000, of which 
75,000 were in the affirmative. The 
Independent commenting on this, asks 
what the practical outcome of the 
long discussion on this subject and 
the delayed but finally triumphant 
action will be; and thinks that it can 
only serve to emphasize the claims of 
women to seats in the law-making 
body of the church and that the more 
these claims are examined the more 
just and righteous they will appear. 


. . 

THE late visit of Rev. Robert Collyer 
to his old home was marked by 
many tender and pleasing incidents. 
The ostensible object of Mr. Collyer’s 
trip was to solemnize the marriage of 
his successor in UNITY pulpit, Rev. 
T. G. Milsted and Miss Crawford, 
whose family are numbered among 
the old parishioners of the church. A 
still nearer duty remained to be per- 
formed in the memorial discourse to 
the departed wife, preached the morn- 
ing of the 18th, from the pulpit of the 


church in which the two together had 
put the hardest and most fruitful serv- 
ice of their united lives. Another 
labor of love was the dedication of 
the Eli Bates tablet in memory of the 
numerous benefactions of the deceased 
member to the city and the church. 
Mr. Collyer occupied the pulpit of the 
Messiah Sunday evening, preaching 
to a large congregation from the text 
‘IT would not live always.’’ The 
sermon was a living tribute to life and 
death. Weshould fear one no more 
than the other, and may well believe 
we shall reap as much happiness and 
profit in dying as we have in living. 


THE Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tion in connection with the University 
of Illinois at Champaign, issues the re- 
sults of its wisdom and experiments in 
the way of monthly bulletins, Num- 
ber 12 for November ’9o0 is before us. 
It contains a learned article about oats, 
giving field experiments, some milk 
and butter tests, a paper on the Hessian 
Fly, by our friend, Prof. Forbes, and 
another on the extermination of the 
Canada thistle, by Prof. Burrill. This 
last interests the homiletic mind. 
We should say the best way is to crowd 
the land with millet and rye, and 
offer this as a ‘‘ hint to the wise,”’ etc. 


IN a late number of the Century, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer gives an 
account of an experiment in ‘‘ moral 
chemistry’’ practiced by an Episcopal 
clergyman,who had one hundred rough 
boys in his charge. He set thenr to work 
looking up and recording for general 
use a certain number of kind and 
noble deeds which they had been 
witness to, or read or heard about. A 
prize was offered to the most success- 
ful compiler the first year, but never 
afterward. The pass-books showed 
better record work each year, and a 
growing judgment and discrimina- 
tion on the part of the young recorders. 
‘The principle of this unique enter- 
prise in moral training,’’ says Mrs. 
Spencer ‘‘ is of universal application— 
the principle that attractive power 
towards the good, rather ‘than repres- 
sive power towards the bad is the 
mighty lever in character building.’’ 


THE Advance thinks ‘‘ the sterilty 
of Unitarianism ’’ in foreign Christian 
missions must be at last apparent even 
to Unitarians, basing this hope on 
a letter of Mr. Knapp in the CAristzan 
Register relative to his work in Japan. 
The sign of progress which , Mr. 
Knapp notices,—vzz.: the spread of 
of liberal ideas in the churches of the 
orthodox missionary faith, and the 
approaching likeness of belief and 
method between the evangelical and 
non-evangelical sects,—the Advance 
can not regard as such. Neither can 


it find anything to praise in that, 


‘‘ peculiar kind of missionary effort,’’ 
which recognizes the good in the 
established religion of a country, satir- 
ically pronouncing such methods a 
repetition of the experiment of Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat ‘‘ who induced 
the people @ Israel to mix in their 
own inventions with the revelation of 
God and fashion a religion to suit 
themselves.’’ But we hope Mr. 
Knapp’s mission in Japan and that of 
Unitarianism everywhere will con- 
tinue to merit such praiseworthy cen- 
sure. ‘The only Unitarianism worth 
propagating, at home or abroad, is 
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that which is willing, in humble con- 
secration to the truth, to mingle-and 
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lose itself in any other faith that may 
prove itself nearer the needs of men. 
It counts such losing its only real 
gain, and was taught the lesson by 
the founder of that very Christianity, 
the name and external trappings of 
which the Advance is so anxious to 
maintain. 


OuR astronomer-preacher, Mr. Mann, 
of Omaha, in the S7dereal Messenger 
for January, has something to say 
about ‘‘the mass of 61 Cygni.’’ We 
do not pretend to pass on the techni- 
cal merits of the essay, but we gather 
acrumb of comfort in the assurance 
that there is one star ‘‘ the nearest to 
us in all the northern skies’’ probably 
inferior in size to our sun, ‘‘ yet shin- 
ing with the fifth magnitude, hardly 
more than bright enough to be seen 
with the naked eye.’’ ‘‘ What imag- 
ination then’’ he asks ‘‘shall reach 
to the massiveness of first magnitude 
stars which show no sensible parallax. 
We are not surprised to hear it said 
that they are forty, sixty or one hun- 
dred times our sun.’’ Surely Mr. 
Mann ought to have an observatory 
on his church. A sermon written at 
the eye end of a telescope ought to 
scintillate with light. 


WE know not how to meet one of 
the petty vexations of the editorial 
office better than by the protest and 
request here offered. Scarcely a week 
goes by that we do not run across the 
expression, in matter sent us for pub- 
lication, ‘‘ Rev. Mr.’’ Smith, Brown 
or Robinson, with no initials to help 
lift the weight of the double title. 
Will not our correspondents think fora 
moment of the effect on both the ear and 
eye, of the term ‘‘ Dr. Mr.’’ or ‘‘ Judge 
Mr.’’ and try to correct this very com- 
mon, careless slip of the pen or tongue. 
Moreover, there is danger that the 
titled individual referred to as ‘‘ Rev. 
Mr.’’ will lose the main sign of his 
dignity in the ruthless clipping of the 
‘* Rev.’’ whose use is impossible with- 
out the intervening initials, thus ap- 
pearing to the world as plain “* Mr.”’ 
Please give us the full name of the 
minister of whose good work you and 
we desire to spread report. 


AMONG the correspondents of the 
daily press we know of none whose 
work is more uniformly satisfactory, 
both in the class of subjects discussed, 
and in thoughtful and dignified 
treatment of the same,: than Lilian 
Whiting’s on the /n#ter-Ocean. Her 
letters are always worth reading, both 
for the information they convey and 
for the intelligent comment sprinkled 
throughout. Lately she took occa 
sion to speak of Rev. M. J. Savage’s 
new. Catechism and the impression it 
has made on the Unitarians of Boston 
and vicinity, describing it, naturally 
enough, as the work of one whose 
radical thought was held in distrust 
by some of the members even of his 
own denomination. Rev. Jj. H. 
Crooker comes to the defense of 
the pastor of Unity, in a letter to Miss 
Whiting, part of which she publishes, 
characterizing him, with an earnest- 
ness we should not have supposed the 
occasion demanded, as ‘‘a very earnest 


and devout theist, decidedly opposed 


to both-agnosticism and positivism * * 
aman who gladly ranks himself a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, etc.,’’ though holding 
his own views of Jesus’ work and 
nature. Undoubtedly, Mr. Savage is 
‘‘opposed’’ to agnosticism and posi- 
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tivism as terms defining his own 
position, but the word as here used 
bespeaks a hostile attitude towards the 
two most prominent phases of modern 
scientific philosophy, held in respectful 
if unaccepted regard by all intelligent 
thinkers of the day, which no ardent, 
uncompromising advocate of this phi- 
losophy, like Mr. Savage, could possi- 
bly hold. As tothe phrase ‘‘ disciple 
of Jesus,’’ we confess frankly our dis- 
like of it in general, and our surprise at 
the use, from such a source, of words 
whose flavor of old time cant and 
piety renders them seriously mislead- 
ing. It is Mr. Savage himself, with 
many others, who has taught us to 
employ terms of religious belief and 
experience more carefully than this. 


’ 


UNITY utters a hearty ‘‘ Amen’’ 
to Miss Harrison’s recent urgent 
appeal to the mothers’ class in con- 
nection with her Kindergarten work 
against the. violation to sense and 
decency arising from the comic valen- 
tine. We are sure that a refining 
popular sentiment will sometime do 
away with this grave abuse of both 
taste and intelligence; but we need 
an outspoken word from many quar- 
ters every recurring season to speed 
the day of correction. ‘‘ The gro- 
tesque,’’ says Miss Harrison, ‘‘ leads 
to the coarse, the coarse to the impure, 
and the impure to the obscene.’’ She 
pleads for the preservation and devel- 
opment of the child’s finest sensibil- 
ities in matters of this kind, and in- 
structs her hearers how to make St. 
Valentine’s offering a token of love, 
by teaching the children how to make 
them themselves. She notes a de- 
crease of sales of wares of this kind 
in certain localities, and expresses 
her gratification over the same, 
believing the comic valentine to be 
‘one of the stepping-stones to /oltce 
Cazette literature.’’ 


Henrik Ibsen. 


The critical biography by Henry 
Jaegar, translated by Prof. William 
Morton Payne of Chicago and pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
affords the English reader ample op- 
portunity to feel the pulse and to 
take some note of the proportions of 
this interesting and in many respects 
unique figure in literature. This 
book reveals a man who feels the 
limitations of society, the blighting 
effects of social as well as political 
tyranny, one who demands of wealth 
and culture that they show cause for 
being, and justify their existence. Mr. 
Jaegar shows us a self-exiled Norwe- 
gian living for the main part in 
Munich, with manners of the simplest, 
keeping strictest hours, retiring and 
rising early, spending four hours 
every forenoon pacing and writing, 
writing and pacing; and who during 
these pacings ‘* has written those pro- 
found and daring masterpieces that 
have opened the eyes of literary Eu- 
rope to one of the strongest and best 
equipped personalities of our age.”’ 
In his native Norwegian village, the 
town ‘‘ Lockup,’’ the Pillory and the 
Mad House near his home, were the 
features which made the deepest im- 
pression upon him. The shriek and 
moan of the hundred saws at the mills 
always came to his mind as he read 
of the guillotine in after years. This 
shows the tendency to dwell upon the 
pathetic and the tragic side of human 
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life. It anticipates the man who in 
these later years has been above the 
pinch of poverty and removed from 
the din of politics and the friction of 
society, yet has kept these struggles 
in mind and their problems in his 
heart. Ibsen is a man of whom it is 
said he has never known what it is 
to be sick. Happy in his own fire- 
side, yet the iron of discontent has 
settled into his soul. The cry of the 
unmated, the inner tragedies of re- 
spectability, the misery of plenty as 
well as of poverty, have disturbed his 
happiness and sped his pen. With 
the attractions of Europe’s gay capi- 
tals within his reach, he continues to 
brood over the sins and miseries of 
the frost-environed home of his youth. 
Like Felix Holt he prefers ‘‘to go 
shares with the unlucky.’’ 

We are indebted to Prof. Payne for 
bringing this book in such admirable 
shape within our reach. It reminds 
us again of what it is easy to forget, 
that the grim forces of nature are true 
friends of man. If the Southland has 
its palms so has the northland its 
pines. Thorwaldsen, Ole Bull, Bjorn- 
son, Ibsen and their fellows are chang- 
ing the fashion among tourists. The 
fiords of Scandinavia are beginning 
to attract as well as the slopes of Italy, 
and we hope this will continue until 
we realize our intimate relation to 
these Northmen and the forces that 
made them. The American youths 
who frequent our schools and colleges 
need nothing so much as an infusion 
of Norse energy ; they need the Scan- 
dinavian virility put into their culture 
and ideals of life. 

Ibsen has been called a pessimist; 
perhaps this hints at his moral value 
to-day. We have become too much 
enamored of the sugar-and-water phi- 
losophy of life. The easy assumption 
that everything is all right, or will be 
so, whether or no, makes dudes and 
dandies in religion and in letters. We 
have too many kid-gloved reformers, 
too much of the ‘‘ Cast thy burden on 
the Lord’’ kind of piety, too many 
who ‘‘ would cure the plague’’ with 
rose water. The current American 
literature is too much of the soothing- 
syrup kind. We need more of the 
vinegar of Henry Thoreau, the bitter- 
sweet revealments of Hawthorne, and 
the splendid arraignments of Emer- 
son. It is quite the fashion to use 
poor old Jeremiah as a warning and a 
reproach to those who tell of the dark 
side of things, but Jeremiah’s words 
have survived twenty-four centuries 
and have outlived generations of com- 
placent minstrels who have touched 
their caps to the sun, complimented 
the moon, and echoed the cry of the 
old sentinel who told the hours with 
‘All’s well.’’ No, all is not well in 
this world of ours yet, the prophets of 
unhappiness bring a savour of life 
unto life that the complimenting poet 
never does. Matthew Arnold says, 
‘*The Muse must ever wear 

A robe of sackcloth next the smooth, 

white skin.”’ 

Ibsen is the honest physician who 
persists in diagnosing the disease 
even though he may not prescribe the 
remedy. Because he believes there is 
a new order of things to come, and, 
with Herbert Spencer, looks for 
the overthrow of the aristocracy of 
war, wealth and tradition by an aris- 
tocracy of industry and character—-for 
this reason we welcome this book and 
rejoice in the indication that his 
dramas, most of which are now avail- 
able to the English reader, are to be 
more widely read and carefully studied. 


’ 


— 


I po not envy a clergyman’s life as 
an easy life, nordo I envy the clergy- 
man who makes it an easy life. —Dr. 
Johnson. 


THERE is a true church wherever | 


one hand meets another helpfully, and 
that is the only holy or mother church 


which ever was, or ever shall be.—. 


Ruskin. 


The Term ‘‘ Orthodox.’’ 


A correspondent, holding an ortho- 
dox pulpit, yet in sympathy with the 
spirit of modern progress, writes a 
friendly letter in which he kindly 
takes UNITY to task for its misuse of 
the word ‘‘orthodox’’ and its unjust 
criticism of the religious facts and 
tendencies defined in that term. We 
confound orthodoxy with Calvinism, 
we are told, and in so doing fail to 
recognize the growth of liberal ideas 
in the evangelical churches. We 
should be sorry not to give full credit 
to that phase of rational religion which 
is manifesting itself within the pale of 
the church, and which is becoming 
known as the ‘‘ liberal orthodox’’ 
movement. History teaches us very 
clearly that the work of man’s mental 
progress goes on, in varying degrees, 
under all sorts of names and condi- 
tions. No single sect or age can be 
credited with results that are part of 
the universal experience of mankind. 
Yet the liberal churches may at least 
claim pre-eminence in two important 
points, those of time and moral cour- 
age. It is both the glory and discour- 
agement of rationalism that it wins 
comparatively few to its open support, 
while its spirit spreads everyWhere. 
A Unitarian church in one of our 
small western towns may be small in 
numbers, poor and without social 
prestige, but the radical utterances 
in its pulpit are sooner or later heard 
outside, excite comment and discus- 
sion, and inevitably stir up the cur- 
rents of thoughtin the other churches, 
modifying opinion and sensibly affect- 
ing the entire life of the town. The 
work of the Unitarian church, espe- 
cially in the west, is always of this 
pioneer character ; and while we stand 
ready to admit the signs of growth 
and change in all denominations, we 
must at the same time give highest 
credit to those sources of rational re- 
ligious instruction found in the 
openly-avowed liberal pulpits. 

The different signification of the 
terms ‘‘ orthodox ’’ and ‘‘ Calvinistic ”’ 
is not as apparent to us as to our cor- 
respondent. It is true that the former 
term sits very lightly on many who pro- 
fess to hold it, and isa word of looser 
structure than the. second, which is 
indissolubly connected with the stern 
personality of the man who embodied 
the system of thought it defines. Nev- 
ertheless, we lose all power to think 
clearly on this subject, unless we are 
willing to abide by the ordinary sense 
and meaning of a term laid down in 
the dictionary. The word ‘‘orthodox’’ 
comes from two Greek roots, signify- 
ing right opinion, or right thinking ; 
and in its theological application de- 
fines soundness of faith in the well- 
known doctrines of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. The fact that under the 
changing conditions of the age, the 
term is still respected and clung to by 
many thoughtful people, who at the 
same time insistently claim to be as 
liberal as any one else, may puzzle, 
but can in no way confute the gen- 
eral understanding of the term. We 
proceed faster in any field of thought 
to employ words in their natural and 
accepted signification, and not attempt 
to twist the dictionary into accord 
with our hesitating convictions and 
half-formed opinions. 

ae SS 


The Earthward Pilgrimage of 
Religion. 


One of the most inspiring signs of 
the times is the interest taken of late 
in efforts for the improvement of the 
masses, even those who have fallen 
industrially and morally to the lowest 
depths. Perhaps this degradation 
can be found exhibited nowhere in 
the civilized world in a more pro- 
nounced and revolting form than in 
the East End of London; and by a 
striking coincidence within the.last 
eighteen months there have appeared 


two books, bearing the name of Booth 
and dealing with the inhabitants of 
this degraded quarter. Charles Booth 
came first with his ‘‘ East London.’’ 
As material for the study of social 
science or the guidance of practical 
philanthropy, this is much the more 
valuable production of the two. But 
its fame has been eclipsed in the pop- 
ular thought and speech by ‘In 
Darkest England and the Way Out,’’ 
from the pen of Gen. William Booth, 
the head of the Salvation Army. The 
author proposes a quite detailed 
scheme for the rescue of those whom 
he graphically describes as ‘‘ the sub- 
merged tenth,’’ and asks the charita- 
ble world to intrust to him a million 
pounds to set it in operation. And it 
is a reassuring proof that the current 
interest in this line of philanthropy is 
of no superficial sort that the response 
to his appeal has been so prompt and 
generous. The scheme may be quix- 
otic. Wethink that it is; but the 
spirit of its originator and his sup- 
porters is thoroughly admirable. 

What the present writer wishes to 
direct particular attention to, however, 
is neither the practicableness of the 
scheme, nor the spirit 1n which it is 
being urged, but the suggestive hint 
that the book offers as to the earth- 
ward pilgrimage of religion, its 
journey back to this world from that 
which is tocome. Gen. Booth would 
undertake to make men cleaner, hap- 
pier, better, here and now. The sal- 
vation which he is seeking is a sal- 
vation in this life. There is hardly a 
word about a life to come. While 
not formally stated, it seems to be 
assumed that if a man makes the 
most out of himself in this world, his 
fate in another world need give him 
no concern. Thus our author dis- 
tinctly says, ‘‘If any other organiz- 
ation, religious or secular, can show 
similar triumphs [to those of the Sal- 
vation Army | as a result of such lim- 
ited operations as ours have hitherto 
been among the criminal population, 
Iam willing to give place to them. 
“All that I want is to have the work 
done.’’ What is ‘‘ the work’’? 
Obviously saving men in this life, for 
it is a sort of work that may be done 
by a ‘‘secular’’ organization.  Relli- 
gion must be making its earthward 
pilgrimage when one can get such a 
statement as the above from the head 
of the Salvation Army, an organiza- 
tion that has been so conspicuously 
associated with the otherworldly 
ideals of modern revivalism. For, 
according to those ideals, character 
and cleanness are subordinate matters. 
The essential thing is the acceptance 
of Jesus as one’s Saviour. 

But itis not only as regards the 
ends to be attained, but also the 
means of attaining them that Gen. 
Booth is recalling religion from the 
skies. In his preface he does, indeed, 
repeat the old thought, ‘‘ If the prodi- 
gal would come home to his Heavenly 
Father, he would find enough, and to 
spare, in the Father’s house to supply 
all his need both for this world and 
the next.’’ But throughout the body 
of the book, it is represented that 
what is needed is not to fall one one’s 
knees and pray to God, but to be 
washed up and set to work. The 
Gospel meetings are auxiliary. They 
cultivate a spirit of human fellowship 
and relieve the tedium of life, and so 
aid in attaining and preserving a good 
moral character. In describing the 
work of the ‘‘slum_  sisters,’’ Gen. 
Booth says, ‘‘ To form an idea of the 
immense amount of good, temporal 
and spiritual, which they are doing, 
you need to follow them into the 
kennels where they live, preaching 
the gospel with the mop and the scrub- 
bing brush, and driving out the devil 
with soap and water.’’ This method 
of exorcising his Satanic Majesty will 
commend itself to those of us who can 
find little saving grace in rattling 
tambourines and marching through 


the mud and shouting hallelujah. To 
a believer in a ¢hiswor/dly religion, it 
is encouraging to see the emphasis so 
distinctly transferred from sanctity to 
soap. 

It would be a little premature to 
claim Gen. Booth as a full-fledged 
Unitarian, but, ‘‘In Darkest England’’ 
displays the spirit of Salvationism as 
much less irrational than had been 
thought. 

H. D. M. 


Men and Things. 


IT is said that two more volumes, one of 
prose and one of poetry, by the late Emily 
Dickinson, are to be brought out. 


AN exhibition of the graphic arts will be 
held in Copenhagen this month, showin 
the progress of printing during four bendred 
years. 


Mrs. ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS is 
writing her experiences in Alaska and Brazil. 
They will be published in a series of articles 
called ‘‘From Palm to Glacier.”’ 


THK Australian ballot-system is growing 
in favor. The new governors of Maine and 
New Hauipshire put in a strong plea for the 
samme in their recent inaugural siiivennh 


J. G. WHITTIER, the poet, is fond of pets. 
He has three handsome dogs, two cats and 
three horses. When the poet goes abroad 
in pleasant weather a young St. Bernard 
dog is his constant companion. 


TENNYSON’S brother Frederick, aged 84, 
has just issued a volume of poems, ‘* The 
Isles of Greece.’’ The second brother is 
Charles, aged 72. Lord Alfred, the poet 
laureate, is 80. All were Cambridge men, 
and all tried their hand at writing poetry, 
but only one made it a success. 


THE Advance is authority for the state- 
meut that Mrs. Abby Judson has renounced 
her faith—she was a prominent member of 
the First Baptist church of Minneapolis— 
and embraced Spiritualism. She is one of 
the Judson family so famous in the history 
of missions, and had herself been a mis- 
sionary. 


THE latest report of the Bureau of Justice 
in this city shows that society to have 
collected claims for more than ten thousand 
dollars, representing thirty-five hundred 
cases among the friendless poor. One of 
our exchanyes, commenting on this, thinks 
the need for a poor man’s lawyer has been 
practically realized in Chicago. 


ACCORDING tothe ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’’ the ‘‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,’’ which it pronounces the loveliest in 
the English language, were written in secret 
by Mrs. Browning, before her marriage, 
although they were not shown to her hus- 
band till long afterwards. He himself had 
once called her ‘this Portuguese,’’ and she 
had replied by writing these Sonnets. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL now in his seven- 
tieth year, spent his birthday in his Swiss 
chalet, among the glaciers upon which so 
much of his thought was spent more than a 
quarter of a century ago. His gaunt and 
wiry frame is still equal to the fatigues of 
Alpine climbing. It is thirty years since his 
‘Glaciers of the Alps,’’ was published, since 
when Professor Tyndall has entertained a 
a warm affection for Switzerland. 


IN the publication of dailies, the Quertes 
Magazine says the United States leads with 
a total of 1,404. Germany comes next with 
891. New York state alone possesses a 
larger number of newspapers than are found 
in all continents south of the equator. 
Great Britain possesses but 229 dailies, but 
their average circulation is almost five times 
as great as that of the United States. 


PROF. WEISMANN of the University of 
Freiburg, sometimes called Darwin's suc- 
cessor, is reported to say that as a sociolo- 
gist he considers the new churches of 
Germany and England a greater social force 
than Roman Catholicism. He ranks the 
Reformation the greatest evolutionary force 
of the modern era. In Germany the Mother 
Church still gives an anti-scientific bias to 
the mind that adheres to it. Comparatively 
few men of science at the Universities are 
Roman Catholics. 


JosHUA WY WATERMAN, a retired capital- 
ist of Detroit, offers to give $20,000 to the 
University of Michigan for a gymnasium if 
the alumni or others will subscribe a simi- 
lar amount. Mr. Waterman is a Yale grad- 
uate, and says he makes the gift because he 
believes that a gymnasium is the great need 
of the university, and will stop the riots and 
disturbances by thus giving students oppor- 
tunity to exhaust surplus energy. This 1s 
very well, but we suspect the surplus 
energy, manifesting itself in the late re- 
ported riots at Ann Arbor will not be wholly 
done away with by such easy means. An 
increasing sense of manly dignity and a 
sounder ethical consciousness would be 
better safeguards than a gymnasium. 


Jan. 29, 1801 


UNITY. 


Gontributed and Selected. 


To Overworked Students. 


' Away with all of the pedagogue rules 

That are made by the masters of goody- 
good schools, 

Such as ‘‘ Each shining hour improve while 
you may,’’— 

Or, ‘‘ While the sun shines is the time to 
make hay,’’ 

And a thousand and one other maxims and 
saws 

That by common acceptance are merged 
into laws, 

Making each pupil’s head a kind of rude 
hopper, 

With a ‘‘thinker’’ within to act @s a flop- 
per 

To stir up the grist and discharge the meal, 

Whether ‘‘ middlings’’ or ‘‘seconds’’ or 
bran or the real 

Gluten itself,— it matters not what ; 

So the hopper’s kept full and the mill-stones 
kept hot 

To grind out the grist on time ‘‘ to a dot.’’ 


A truce for mistaking the means for the 
end ! 

Be true to yourself—of yourself the best 
friend. 

For all you receive, be an impartial giver. 

Never try to be wise at the expense of your 
liver. 

Of the causes which lead toward life’s cer- 
tain depletion, 

May be reckoned derangement in bilious 
secretion. 

Your body has rights as well as your head. 

Always raise your sponge first ere you try 
to make bread. 

The things we would do when we've lost all 
our power, 

Are like the high grapes which the fox said 
were ‘* sour.”’ 

The swift running hare had to stop for a 
rest, 

But the turtle’s success proved his gait was 
the best ; 

And while Bunnie was weak from the shock 
of surprise, 

The turtle was laughing the tears from his 
eyes. 

Don’t hurry too fast, my ambitious friend, 

Success is success,—if won in the end. 

In the meantime, be cheerful and joyous 
and free ;— 

Serene in your temper as oil on the sea. 

Each sigh adds a stitch to one’s shroud, no 
doubt, 

While each hearty laugh rips a half dozen 
out. 

Build your structure as Nature provides you 
the strength, 

It will then have the height and the depth 
and the length, 

The unyielding walls and solid foundation 

That result from the process of perfect crea- 
tion. 

So, while getting your wisdom, be wise in 
the getting ; 

For the jewel is lost that is spoiled in the 
setting. 

D. H. F. 


Our Relations with the Unseen: 
Whither ? 


‘* We knowthe spirit shall not taste of death, 

Earth bids her elements, 

Turn, turn again to me ! 

But to the soul, unto the soul, she saith, 

Flee, alien, flee! ”’ 

We slowly awaken into conscious- 
ness of this world and life; we call 
this process of being, birth and growth; 
we can not scientifically believe there 
was any miracle of creation in our ad- 
vent, for science has as yet discovered 
no miracle or even hint of one. Nor 
from nothing we arose and drifted 
hither into being ; something we must 
have been, in some other world or con- 
dition, prior to this. 

From what unseen continent of life 
did we drift, or were we lifted into 
this ? We hope, love, and strive a little 
while here, then, consciousness fades, 
or is struck out. We call this pro- 
cess dying. Into what unseen land 
are we born when dying out of this? 
We look off into space as far as the 
telescopic eye can reach, in all direc- 
tions. ‘The same natural law, energy, 
and life appears, only under varying 
conditions. Could we increase the 
telescopic reach a thousand or mil- 
lion fold, we are assured that it would 
reveal only other rooms in the same 
natural universe. Again, if our or- 
gans of vision and hearing could be 
tuned an octave higher, a part of the 
vast unseen realm that infolds us 
would doubtless appear as new worlds 
of matter, energy, and life, just as 
natural as this we’now see and hear. 

Whatever death may be to us, so 


conditioned, of two things we rest sci- 
entifically assured: 


First, it can not be annihilation. Sec- | 


ond, it must be a change of form and 
condition in the natural universe of 
matter and life. 

Assured of this when we consider 
the life of to-day, and know that to- 
morrow may be death, we simply ques- 
tion, Whither and What. In what un- 
seen rooms of the universe about us 
are those we call dead friends and 
lovers ? we ask this question just as 
we do those concerning friends -vho 
have crossed the Atlantic. Where, 
in Kurope, Asia or Africa, are they 
living now? Through post or tek- 
graph our friends may respond of their 
whereabouts, in the land across the 
sea. Are we quite sure there are not 
or may not be dispatches from the vast 
upper unseen, beyond death, from 
those we call dead, if only we listened 
and read nature’s revelations more 
clearly ? 

The higher science tells us that our 
world is ever vibrating and thrilling 
with sounds ; music and voices flow- 
ing in from the vast outlying unseen, 
but our ears are so gross and dull we 
hear them not. Must we always be 
deaf to these higher sounds ? 

Human wants for higher revealings 
have ever been the soul’s sure prophecy 
of a truer life tobe. If the Over-soul 
deceives not, the time is not far dis- 
tant when our prayers and strivings 
to know of the country and life of 
those we call dead will be answered. 

So far as we can discover there is 
never anything annihilated or lost in 
all the universe, only transformed. 
With this let us keep clearly in mind 
the scientific fact that we do not live 
on the outer surface of our world, but 
comparatively near its centre, for the 
visible earth is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of invisible matter, and this 
by an immense atmosphere of ethereal 
matter belonging to our world, just as 
real and material a part of it as the 
mountains and rocks. So that in fact 
we live deep down in this ethereal 
ocean of our world, as marine animals 
and vegetables live in the visible 
ocean. 

We, ignorant and blind, look up 
through this ethereal ocean that over- 
flows us, and hardly dream of the rich, 
joyous life of those who dwell in those 
upper ethereal continents of our 
world. We are like fishes looking up 
through the ocean over them seeing 
and knowing little or nothing of the 
more perfect human and animal lives 
on the higher lands above their ocean 
world. 

Can we discover any law in the 
movement or drift of forms and life, 
we call birth, growth, decay and 
death ? Everywhere the soul of the 
world appears to be ascending through 
varied forms of rocks, trees, animals 
and man, that it puts on and off. 
Even what appears decay and loss, 
seen more clearly, is discovered to be 
a part of the world’s progress to more 
and better life. The crystal slowly 
lifts itself, or 1s drawn upward to the 
form and life of grasses and flowers. 
It thus rises from the rock plane into 
the atmosphere and sunshine of a 
higher realm of being. The plant 
ever strives to attain more atmosphere 
and light ; rooted still in the earth- 
clod it lifts its branches and leaves 
wider and higher into the invisible 
world over and about it. 

When the souls of the rock and tree 
have climbed up to the animal form, 
they have, in one sense, freed them- 
selves from the grosser earth degree, 
henceforth living in that higher world, 
which rested over and about them 
with all its higher life of beauty, and 
joy and love. Is not this the natural 
law of all being in the world? Each 
birth and death is but the greater 
steps of the soul’s progress ever mov- 
ing from some lower degree to a 
higher. If this be true, then for man 
to die is only to move from this lower, 
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| . . | 
seen degree into the next and higher, 


the unseen and ethereal, just as the 
crystal is born and dies upward into 
the atmosphere and sunshine of our 
vegetal and animal world. As marine 
life deep buried beneath the ocean 
waves, through many births and 
deaths ascends at length to the fairer 
upper continents, so we, living low 
down in onr atmospheric sea, whose 
waves flow over our little hnman lives 
three or four score years, through 
death are lifted above it into more 
ethereal continents. 

‘Our dead ’’ then are only risen to 
the next unseen degree, living as nat- 
ural lives of home, love, work and 
study as we do, only in more perfect 
ways ; for that unseen land and life in 
the order of nature can be only a 
higher continuation of this, just as the 
vegetable world is a higher continua- 
tion of the crystalline, the animal of 
the vegetal. There can be no line 
of demarkation between the living and 
the dead; they must interblend and 
interact, just as different degrees of 
visible forms of life interblend and in- 
teract. Though in our blindness 
we may be all unconscious of this 
higher life that rests above and flows 
about us, as the crystal 1s unconscious 
of the flower and tree close above it, 
and the worm ignorant of the butter- 
fly, still the unseen with its risen 
‘“dead’’ must needs touch and affect 
our lives to their uplifting, as the 
flower and butterfly, in nature’s occult 
ways, may touch and affect crystal and 
worm to their uplifting; for nature is 
one and the same in life and death. 

Whither then, O death ? 

‘“Only astep, ora few steps onward 
in the great highway of ascending 
life, into some of the higher rooms of 
our world ;’’ and ‘‘the dead’’ are our 


constant helping friends. 
‘High lies the better country, 
The land of morning and perpetual spring, 
But graciously the warders 
Over its mountain borders 
Lean to us beckoning—bid us, ‘‘Come up 
hither.”’ 
And though we climb with step unfixed 
and slow, 
From visioning heights of hope we look 
off thither, 
And we must go. ’ 
W. A. CRAM. 


Gorrespondente. 


DEAR UNITY: What has become 
of the Church of the Isolated? Has 
Mr. Judy failed to realize his great 
thought, or is he only temporarily 
silent while formulating his plan? I 
read with great interest your report 
of his talk in Chicago last year, and 
hoped that I should soon be enrolled 
as a member of the new church, whose 
jurisdiction would extend from east 
to west and from north to south. 
Perhaps a suggestion may augment 
the interest of those of your readers 
who already have the matter in mind, 
and set thinking those who have not 
yet heard of it, thus bringing a more 
active interchange of thought about. 
I will state some of the features of a 
plan«which might be modified and 
made feasible, hoping that if you do 
not find room to publish my letter 
you will send it to Mr. Judy as an 
evidence that there is at least one who 
has faith in his idea. 

1. Let the isolated be informed 
and given the opportunity to be en- 
rolled as members; each one agree- 
ing to make regular payments of 
money, the amount to be fixed the 
same for all, or each one to fix the 
amount of his own subscription, as 
may be thought best; also agreeing 
to devote a specified hour each Sun- 
day to reading or taking part in the 
service that may be provided. If 
there is only one in a community, he 
may have the service all to himself, or 
read it to his family if he has one, or 
invite one or more friends to be with 
him ; if more than one, they may meet 
together and each take a part in the 
service in his turn. These little co- 
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teries may develop into permanent 
churches in favorable localities. 

2. The organization thus formed 
will employ a minister, whose duties 
shall be to keep his congregation to- 
gether and increase it, by correspond- 
ence, visitation, etc., to provide a 
weekly service, to arrange district 
organizations with occasional meet- 
ings in each district, and such other 
duties as would occur to him. He 
would probably need a secretary, or 
several district secretaries, and he 
ought to be one of the best men in the 
Unitarian organization. 

3. A complete service should be 
sent out each week, consisting of ser- 
mon, lesson (given in full unless taken 
from the Bible), prayer and hymns. 
Kach member ought to have his own 
hymnal and use it, too, even if he 
can not sing. ‘There are sermons and 
tracts now in print sufficient to serve 
the purpose for some time, if funds 
for printing new ones should be want- 
ing. The use of the prayer would of 
course be optional. 

4. There should be a medium for 
exchange of thought and information 
among the members, either a sep- 
arate journal, like the Chautauquan, 
to contain the service and other mat- 
ter, or a special department in such 
a paperas UNITy. Whatever method 
is adopted, every member should have 
the paper, and its price should be in- 
cluded in his contribution. 

5. Another feature should be some 
arrangement whereby the larger 
groups would be occasionally visited 
by a minister, a sort of exchange of 
pulpits as it were. Inducements of 
some kind should be offered the mem- 
bers to visit the established churches 
near them on special occasions. 

Other essential or desirable elements 
of such an organization readily occur 
to one as he thinks of it, but I have 
given enough for my purpose. A 
Sunday-school for the Isolated or 
Unity Club, with interchange of books 
and magazines, might be considered 
in the same connection. The Post- 
Office Mission could render great 
assistance in the matter, or it might 
by some rapid process of evolution 
be itself the proposed church to which 
its present mission work would be a 
very desirable adjunct. 

Very truly yours, 
*** 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 

WELL! to get 10c. for 4 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 

WELL! Tur Urion SIGNAL? 


Well, well, well! That is #Jae way to 
get indifferents interested. 


Address WomMAN's l'em. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HINA DECORATING. 


Mrs. E. N. H. CONGER. 
Lessons from 9 to 12 and 1 to 4. 
SATURDAYS, at Mrs. Loring’s School, 2535 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 
TUESDAYS, at 473 Orchard Street, Chicago. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ORDERS. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 


on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8and 10 percent. net 
on mortgage loans first-class security. rite for in- 
formation. Kest references given. Addre 


MANNING, BOCLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wasa. 


Perry & Martin, 
44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A, MARTIN 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boye are members of the family 
Brederick B Knenn, 8. B.(M. I. T.) Darbury. Mags. 
OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
‘ions and information. PATRICK O' FARRELL 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Attorney. 


a 


A monthly for home and school, 
KINDERGARTEN, science Se games, . 


occupations, etc. Invaluable for pri 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
lessons Pri 
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UNITY. 


Jan. 29, 18901 


Shure Hoo Pulpit. ° 
Seventeen Reasons Why I ama 
Unitarian 


PREACHED BY REV. N. M. MANN, OF OMAHA, 


NER. PUBLISHED BY A MEMBER OF THE CONGRE- 


GATION. 


Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you.—/. Peler 3:75. 


We have heard from our fathers 
that the sermon in their day often ex- 
tended through several hours, hav- 
ing sometimes as many as sixteen 
divisions and subdivisions. But now 
the patience of listeners has fallen off, 
the sermon is cut down to thirty min- 
utes and the old elaboration is im- 
practicable; so that, whereas the 
preacher of other days ventured boldly 
upon his fifteenthly and sixteenthly, 
we are glad if we can be sure of mak- 
ing even one point, and seldom go 
beyond secondly or thirdly. It is 
therefore with some misgiving that 
I come before you with a discourse 
that divides itself under seventeen 
heads —that is as many heads as the 
celebrated beast in the apocalypse 
had heads and horns together. 

In other words, I propose to give 
that number of the more striking 
reasons for being a Unitarian. 

1. If one were to ask me, ‘‘ Why 
are you a white man?”’ I could only 
say, ‘‘ I was born so, and I do not see 
that I have any business to go and 
paint myself black like the negro, or 
red like the Indian.’’ So my first 
reason for being a Unitarian is that 
God made me that way, arid I do not 
feel that it belongs to me to try to 
undo His work. It is my opinion 
that He makes everybody else the 
same way, and that in the multitude 
of instances, the natural bent of the 
mind is perverted by education. The 
doctrines of Unitarianism, as I under- 
stand them, are the doctrines of natural 
religion—the conclusions to which the 
reverent thinker naturally comes. A 
leading churchman said to me the 
other day: ‘‘ As regards religion, the 
scientific world seems to stand sub- 
stantially upon your ground ;’”’ which 
is true enough. Our theology requires 
no stretch of credulity—it is just that 
which reasonable minds, if they enter- 
tain any belief at all, can not help hav- 
ing. It is that to which intelligence 
is led instinctively and perforce. Peo. 
ple accept it, not by an act of faith as 
something incredible, but because 
they cannot help it. It is the ground 
on which thoughtful, reverent souls 
naturally stand—on which they must 
stand in default of good reason for 
going elsewhere. It is, therefore, a 
rational and cogent, though negative 
explanation of our position, to say that 
we have not been convinced of the 
fitness of taking any other position. 
As the Orthodox say, we have not 
been ‘‘ converted from the error of our 
ways.’’ But, so long as we are open 
to conviction and seeking after the 
truth, I see not how this want of con- 
version to any one of the creeds is 
any fault of ours. If we simply can’? 
believe them, what is there to be done 
about it ? 

2. To advance to positive reasons, 
I say, in the second place, that Uni- 
tarianism as a belief in the unity of 
God rests on evidences in nature. 
The uniformity of law is the final 
proof that the Ruling Power is one, 
and not many, whole, and not divided. 
If water ran down-hill in one country 
and up-hill in another, if the arith- 
metic of one continent did not hold 
on other continents, or if the con- 
sciences of the different races reported 
entirely different moral codes, there 
would be reason to think that 
there is more than one controlling 
If there were found to be one 
natural order, and another super- 
natural order, the fact would point 
strongly in the same way. Whatever 
miracles indicated in the days when 


they were supposed to take place, they 
carry with them now the suggestion 
of a plurality of gods. The course of 
nature, in which every effect has its 
sufficient natural cause, must be taken 
as the manifestation of one divinity ; 
whereas the arrest of that order would 
seem to be the work of other divinities. 
Satan could do some wonders, and 
Satan was really a god, though of evil 
disposition. But the conviction which 
is laying strong hold upon the modern 
mind that the natural order is never 
broken, that a miracle is a downright 
impossibility, closes the last door upon 
the polytheistic idea. The more we 
learn of nature, the more the evidences 
multiply that the power over all and 
through all and in all is’ one power, 
and not two or three or more powers. 
One set of principles extend to every 
minutest structure that the microscope 
reveals ; and the telescope shows the 
law of gravitation operating in sys- 
tems inconceivably remote, just as 
it operates here. Nature preaches the 
unity of the Eternal Power. 

3. More than this, I would say, 
thirdly, that the ancient prophets of 
Israel taught that ‘‘God is oneand His 
name one.’’ The earlier prophets did 
admit, it is true, that there were other 
gods, and only claimed for Jehovah 
that he was the greatest of all. But 
in the days when prophecy rose to its 
noblest form, the notion that other 
gods had any actual existence was 
renounced, and Jehovah was reckoned 
Lord, not of Israel only, but of all the 
earth. Great emphasis was laid upon 
the oneness of this Being. We are 
never told that he exists in three per- 
sons, but the statement is iterated and 
reiterated beyond all need, as it seems 
to modern readers, that he is ove. 
The decalogue, most venerated of the 
old Scriptures, is introduced with the 
solemn declaration, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is one Lord ;’’ and 
from this idea the prophets never de- 
part. If God exists in three persons 
they certainly never dreamed of it, 
nor have the Jews in ancient or 
modern times ever admitted such a 
thing, and it may be supposed that 
they, if anybody, would understand 
their own teachers. 

4. It is to be said in the next place 
that Jesus also taught that God is one. 
The Jews were very tenacious on this 
point, but they never charged that his 
doctrine was at fault as regards the 
Divine Unity. He repeated with 
emphasis the old words ‘‘ The Lord 
thy God is one Lord,’’ and left not 
a single word to indicate that he had 
any modification to make of that say- 
ing, or any new doctrine of a tri-per- 
sonality to introduce. The terms now 
so common, ‘‘ God the Son,’’ ‘‘ God 
the Holy Ghost,”’ ‘‘Trinity,’’ ‘“Triune 
God,’’ were not invented in his time, 
nor does he use words having the 
slightest resemblance to these words, 
either in sound or sense. He speaks 
of God as ‘‘My Father and your 
Father,’’ and shows him to usin an 
intensely personal and tender way, 
but it is always as one person, never 
as more than one. Jesus would have 
been the first to check the thought 
now so universal that he was himself 
God, and that worship should be paid 
to him. Did he not correct one for 
using a very mild word of praise ?— 
‘‘ Why callest thou me good ? there is 
none good but one; that is God!”’ 
And did he not teach men expressly 
to pray to the Father, providing a 
form of words in which no other 
name occurs? Beyond a question his 
doctrine in this regard was summed 
up in what seems to have been a form- 
ula of the earliest church: ‘‘To us 
there is but one God, the Father.’’ 

5. In most quarters it would be 
enough to show fora doctrine that is 
taught in both the Old and New Tes- 
taments, but I have further reasons to 
adduce. Antiquity has othér testi- 
monies beside those that come from 
the people of Israel, which, if not so 


clear, may be counted on the same 
side. Greek philosophers and Roman 
moralists generally speak of God as 
one being. Reading Plato, or Seneca, 
or Epictetus, we find them Unitarians. 
They came to believe in one God, 
without influence from Jerusalem. 
The views of these great men, who 
were earnest seekers after truth, are 
entitled to great weight, and the fact 
that they, and others like them, 
arrived at definite notions of the 
Divine Unity in the midst of a popu- 
larly accepted polytheism, sufficiently 
justifies a reference to them as author- 
ities in some such sense as the Hebrew 
prophets were. It may have been the 
part of the Jews to teach monotheism 
to the world, but before they got ready 
to teach it, the best minds had already 
found it out. To none of these minds, 
however, any more than to the 
prophets, or to Jesus, did it appear 
that God was manifest in three per- 
sons. 

6. Inthe sixth place, lama Uni- 
tarian because in the simple unity of 
God I find a consistent, intelligible con- 
ception. This is certainly more than 
can be said of the notion presented in 
the current creeds. There we are told 
of a Divine Unity, which, at the same 
time, is a Trinity, of three persons, 
who are yet thesame person, of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, each of whom is 
God, and each a distinct person. At 
the same time we are told that there 
are not three Gods, but one God. 
Such another confused and confusing 
idea is hardly to be found in all the 
annals of human thought. How it 
keeps its hold in theology is a marvel, 
the secret of which doubtless lies in 
the unfathomable mystery which sur- 
rounds the whole subject of the Divine 
existence. Probably it appears to 
many minds that such an incompre- 
hensible subject is best referred to and 
stated in language that defies com- 
prehension ; that the supreme mystery 
ought to be couched in mysterious 
phraseology. But if there is a topic 
on which we can not speak without 
using language that is self-contradic- 
tory, why say anything on that topic? 
Does it really help any toward an 
understanding of a deep subject to use 
words which convey no thinkable 
idea? Such a proceeding is certainly 
entirely foreign to the method of 
Jesus. When he spoke of God he was 
careful to be very simple and intelligi- 
ble. Why people who look to him as 
the author and finisher of their faith 
should seek to improve on his method, 
is not easy to see. His constant form- 
ula for the Divine Mystery is, ‘‘ Our 
Father in Heaven,’’ ‘‘ My Father and 
your Father.’’ No blind, enigmatic 
epithets, no seeking to match the 
mysterious Reality with mysterious 
terms, no confusing the intellect with 
talk about three persons in one God. 

7. Another reason for being a Uni- 
tarian is, thatthe Trinity infinitely ex- 
aggerates the importance of earth and 
man. This is an argument that they 
will understand who have some notion 
of the immensity of the universe and 
the relative insignificance of the planet 
on which we live. Let those who have 
contemplated these tremendous facts 
turn from them to that idea of the 
Creator presented in the current creeds, 
and they will have trouble enough. 
For the Trinity is suited to that notion 
of the universe that makes this earth 
the central and all-important body; the 
three persons of whom it is composed 
having their several offices solely with 
reference to this world. The instant 
you begin to think of the globe on 
which we live being but an infinites- 
imal speck of the entire creation, that 
theory looks strangely disproportion- 
ate. How an astronomer, accustomed 
to peer through the vastnesses about 
us, and familiar with the thought of 
an endless succession of suns and 
worlds, more in number than the drops 
of the ocean, can entertain the thought 
that the Eternal Maker and Sustainer 


of them all was actually born upon 
this earth, lived here thirty-odd years, 
playing the games of childhood, work- 
ing at carpentry, finally preaching 
awhile and perishing upon the cross— 
how these incongruous conceptions 
can have place in the same mind, has 
always seemed to me among the most 
unaccountable of mental eccentricities. 
The doctrine of the Trinity was devised 
in the days when it was universally 
supposed that this earth was in every 
sense of the word the center of the 
universe. That God himself was born 
among®men and lived here, was not 
an incredible proposition under that 
view. But modern astronomy has 
annihilated that notion of the universe, 
and the church is left with a doctrine 
as incompatible with the science of to- 
day as is the philosopher's stone or the 
astrologer’s key to the futurity. . 

8. My argument thus far has borne 
only upon that particular tenet from 
which Unitarianism historically takes 
its name. But it has other features 
that commend it, and to these we must 
now pass. Its doctrine of the Unity of 
God is supplemented by a doctrine of 
the Unity of Man. There is the Fath- 
erhood; there is also the Brotherhood. 
These are easy words to say—every- 
body is saying them; soI shall not 
rest upon the mere statement, but pro- 
ceed to point out how our convictions 
and actions are influenced by this doc- 
trine of the Brotherhood of Man. It 
will thus be shown to be not a mere 
vapid sentiment. When we represent 
to ourselves mankind as God’s chil- 
dren, we feel compelled to assume the 
very highest type of family relation- 
ship. The father must have an equal 
affection for all his children, giving to 
each strictly according to deserts. In 
other words, he will not have any pets 
in his household, or show the slightest 
partiality. Applying this view, it at 
once follows that the Father of men 
has not singled out any one race of the 
world’s inhabitants as his special care, 
revealing himself exclusively to them. 
This would be a shocking conception 
of his dealing with his family. What- 
ever superiority the Jew had in the old 
time, he earned. ‘There was no arbi- 
trary selection of him to the neglect of 
the rest. He had his revelations; other 
races had theirs, differing according to 
their various stages of growth. So 
when Buddha counsels men to love 
one another, it is just as good precept 
as when it comes from Jewish sources. 
The sentiment of the Golden Rule is 
the same whether we have it from 
Confucius, or Hillel, or Jesus. The 
law of benevolence and righteousness 
as enunciated by Mencius is just as 
sacred, just as authoritative, as it is 
when coming from the lips of prophet 
or apostle. This is one way in which 
we make practical application of the 
doctrine of human brotherhood. Man 
is God’s child whichever side of a con- 
tinent he is on, and it will not do to 
say that to one race alone the oracles 
have been committed. This view 
modifies our attitude toward the non- 
Christian world at the present time. 
It tempers our zeal for missionary 


work in foreign fields, and now that 


we are entering upon that work, we 
have to entirely revolutionize its meth- 
ods. We feel that we must address 
ourselves to Japanese, Hindoos, Siam- 
ese and others as to brothers who are 
pretty sure to have something to tell 
us, so that the instruction will not be 
all on one side. We do not go out 
with the egotistic notion that we have 
all the light and they all the darkness. 
That method has proved very unpro- 
ductive and very expensive, and has 
only succeeded at all because it is 
usually accompanied by a fanatical 
and fiery zeal. If we call men our 
brothers, consistency requires that we 
should not assume an immeasurable 
superiority over them. 

g. I like Unitarianism, in the next 
place, because it encourages the 
noblest endeavor. It says, without 
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reservation: What man has done, man 
can do. No eminence of true great- 
ness has been reached that is not yet 
accessible. The glorious lights of the 
past are not set merely to dazzle our 
eyes or to tempt us to impossibilities ; 
they show us what achievements are 
forever within the reach of the children 
of men. Isaiah is not so sublime, or 
Paul so devoted, or Jesus so good, 
that the world can never see their like 
again. Between them and the world 
from which they sprung there is no 
impassable barrier. The child may be 
sleeping in his cradle now who will 
have graces and gifts equal to any one 
of the Bible heroes. We are all of the 
common human brotherhood, and the 
glories with which one of our fellows 
is crowned, reveal to us the range of 
our own possibilities. We, too, may 
eventually become like him; but it 
may take more than this lifetime. 
For the race, however, the possibility 
remains of reproducing such a char- 
acter at any time. The divine man, 
we may be sure, has not ceased to 
appear; he will come again and again, 
unless.the race has passed its prime, 
which does not appear likely. Ifthe 
golden age is before us, as we think, 
the world has not vet seen its greatest 
or its best souls. The future may out- 
do the past in spiritual as effectually 
as in material things. 

10. Inthe tenth place, I am a Uni- 
tarian because it is possible in that 
connection to have a natural, reason- 
able notion of what the Bible is. We 
are enabled to see that it is the sur- 
viving literature of a natiof, having 
its peculiarities, its matchless excellen- 
cies, but still corresponding to the 
sacred books of other nations, and 
produced in the perfectly natural way 
in which all books have been produced. 
That is to say, it is a legitimate out- 
come of the human mind and heart, 
not a miraculous book dropped down 
from heaven, or a book written in some 
magical way such as never was known 
before or since. Supernatural book- 
making is a serious stumbling-block 
to the modern mind. It is an immense 
relief to be delivered from the necessity 
of believing in any such thing. 

11. From this follows my eleventh 
justification of the hope and the faith 
that are in me. Unitarianism teaches 
the adequacy of the human faculties. 
We are mentally as well as physically 
equipped for the emergencies of our 
mortal lot. Reason and conscience are 
not lures, as some seem to teach, to 
lead us on to perdition, but faithful 
guides, competent to answer, as far as 
need be, the questions that come before 
them. This is an article of faith, which 
seems to me to be of incalculable worth. 
To feel that Nature is dealing fairly 
with us, laying requirements upon us 
according to our capacity; to feel that 
the laws of thought which dominate 
our minds are wide-reaching as the 
universe, and underlie the very struct- 
ure of the worlds: that the reason, the 
heart and the conscience are so august 
a tribune that from their decision there 
is no appeal, lends a sense of dignity 
to human nature which is at once an 
element of strength and of joy. The 
consciousness of weakness and of sin 
has its place and its uses, but if we 
are to be men and women, we must 
also have a consciousness of power and 
adequacy to our tasks. We are bound 
to respect and honor the faculties that 
God has given us, however we may be 
compelled to admit our misuse of them. 
He has given us the power to discern 
what is right and what is true, and 
this power He has given us to use, if 
anything has a purpose or a meaning. 
A saying which everyone will do well 
to put away in his memory for future 
reflection is this: ‘‘ When God made 
thee, he meant thee.’’ The possession 
of a faculty is the warrant for the use 
of it. So we do not hesitate to apply 
reason to religion; it is the province of 
reason to free us from our errors and 
to lead us into truth. And to have 


this faith in human nature that in it 
are the springs of all perfections, that 
it has upward as well as downward 
possibilities, that it is a perfect law to 
itself, covers life and all its experiences 
with a new and brighter light. Human 
nature is the ship in which we are all 
floating. The question is whether we 
shall think of it as a condemned hulk, 
rickety and rotten, its compass point- 
ing the wrong way, its officers and 
crew incompetent and bent on mis- 
chief, with no anchor and no boats, 
and nothing to depend on but the life- 
preserver, and the sea full of sharks 
—whether we shall think of it in that 
way, or as a staunch craft equipped 
for the voyage, able to take its direc- 
tion and make for the distant port. 
For my part, as long as I am aboard 
this ship, I prefer to think well of it. 

12. My twelfth justification of Uni- 
tarianism is, it welcomes all advances 
of thought. It is not living, as some 
other faiths seem to be, in constant 
apprehension that something will be 
found out by some inquisitive explorer 
that will overturn the whole founda- 
tion of theology. It supposes that all 
truths harmonize; that within the 
bounds of things conceivable one truth 
will never clash with another truth. 
So it says to the worlds of science and 
philosophy: Bring your discoveries; 
the church which guards the truth of 
God must be open to light from all 
sides, must be in the full blaze of intel 
ligence lest it turn out that what it 
guards is not the truth after all. If 
anything new is found out bearing 
upon religious history or upon any 
religious doctrine, the church should 
be the first to know it and to act upon 
it. That is the attitude of Unitarian- 
ism, and it is the attitude of no other 
church. Unitarianism does not tie 
itself inextricably to a stake that was 
driven a thousand, or a hundred, or 
even ten years ago. Its teachings 
grow and change with the growing 
and changing light. It does not pro 
pose to lead people blindfolded into 
heaven, but counsels them to keep 
their eyes open; they will see none 
too much. It has no confidence in 
that feat of legerdemain by which so 
many good people think to cheat 
themselves for their own good. Let 
us know the truth, we say, though 
the whole structure of the spiritual 
heavens fall. Atheism and annihila- 
tion are better than the suppression of 
the truth. 

13. The next reason why I like 
Unitarianism is one that may go for 
little or nothing with others, or even 
be reckoned a decided objection. 
Tastes differ. I say, therefore, rather 
as a matter of personal preference, that 
I like this connection because it has 
not an army of solicitors confronting 
you at every turn—solicitors not only 
for your cash, but for your souls. I 
know this is often looked upon, even 
by ourselves, as a weakness. It is 
often said we appear too indifferent 
toward strangers who come into the 
church ; we do not rush upon them 
with profuse greetings and fairly take 
them by storm; or, failing to secure 
instant capitulation, we do not pursue 
the intended victims to their homes 
and lay siege to them there, like impor- 
tunate lovers, until, unable to resist 
such blandishments, they yield and 
come into the fold. This is a great 
art, worked out to perfection by people 
who really put their hearts in it as one 
of their religious duties—as one of the 
appointed means for the salvation of 
souls. But it is an art in which we 
can never excel. And I am glad of it. 
It is a piece of supererogation, having 
no place in our system; and the fact that 
we are not up to itis not, as some think, 
a sign that we are cold and dead. It 
is no secret that the church is a public 
place, that the people of every church 
are very glad to see any person who 
may comein. Unitarians are just as 
delighted as others with an influx of 
new faces, but if any one waits to be 


floated into their circle on a sea of 
taffy, he will wait a good while. When 
I say I like this, I would not be under- 
stood as a defender of distant and freez- 
ing manners. I do not like to hear 
that people have occupied adjoining 
pews for years without speaking to 
each other. There is need enough of 
more cordiality, more recognition of 
the church relationship. But I do like 
that respect for individuality which 
secures a person from being swamped 
in acircle of people with whom, it may 
be, he has nothing in common, and 
whose attentions to him, as he knows 
and as they know, are purely perfunc- 
tory. 

14. Fourteenthly, Unitarianism has 
no curses for unbelievers. If you reject 
its doctrines, it does not reproach you. 
The doors out of this church, as the 
doors into it, swing easily. There are 
clergymen, prominent in other connec- 
tions, who have been Unitarian miinis- 
ters, and I have yet to hear of an 
instance where such withdrawal has 
been made a grievance, or broken the 
cordial relations before existing. This 
faith puts every man on his own con- 
science. It honors one who goes out 


|with a clear conscience more than it 


does another who stays in without 
any conscience involved in the matter. 
I want to be of a church which, if ever 
the time should come that I should 
feel.it my duty to go into the church 
of Rome, would not let me go without 
its genuine and right-handed blessing 
on my head. 

15. Inthe next place, I like this 
faith because it provides the widest 
fellowship. This may sound strangely 
when you consider how few we are in 
Omaha, how few in all this great 
West. But the church which is open 
to all souls places its members in prac- 
tical fellowship with a great number 
of earnest, faithful persons of every 
profession. In any good work he is 
joined hand in hand with these. What 
is more, he is in fellowship with the 
spirit of the age, finds science and 
philosophy, poetry and art, making 
one cause with him—the epoch-mak- 
ing books of the time preaching his 
gospel. . No other religionist is ez 
rapport with the great authors as he 
is; no other can truly boast of having 
in his own ranks such a brilliant 
array of them. An enumeration of 
the Unitarian names famous in litera- 
ture and in science would excite sur- 
prise, even among ourselves. Further 
than this, Unitarianism has a breadth 
greater, far, than the Christian name. 
It reaches over, and has a virtual fel- 
lowship beyond the Christian world. 
In their doctrine of God, the Jews are 
strictly Unitarians, as are also the 
Mohammedans. But this is less of a 
link than the universal religious sen- 
timent which pervades so much of the 
old Oriental literature, making us 
sure that the hearts of hundreds of 
millions in the East have been keep- 
ing time through the ages to these 
pulse-beats of ours. The Hebrew and 


Christian scriptures, though they be} 


the best, are not the only ones that 
Asia has produced; and when the 
more complete Bible is edited, it will 
contain many a chapter that will take 
us back in gratitude and veneration 
to founders and apostles of faiths, 
whose very names are now strange to 
us. 

16. And so I say, in the next 
place, that I like Unitarianism be- 
cause it suggests a possibly universal 
faith. ‘There is no reason to think 
that Christianity, in any of its popular 
forms, will ever become the religion of 
mankind. The antagonism of sect 
toward sect is an obstacle, but the 
chief impediment is an inability to see 
the good points in other religions, and 
establish sympathetic relations with 
them. The notion among them all 
is that there is one true religion, and 
that all others are false religions, and 
so must be cut up root and branch. 


In the days when forms of faith were 


i} for calm and passionless thought. 


forced upon nations at the point of the 
sword, this attitude of infinite superi- 
ority worked very well; but in peace- 
ful propagandism it has not been suc- 
cessful. I do not imagine that our 
Liberal Christianity is going to march 
to a success where the great mission- 
ary churches have accomplished so 
little ; but I do think that a Christian 
church which repudiates the old dis- 
tinction of true and false religions, 
which finds something true and beau- 
tiful in all religions, points to a line 
of advance on which there may be 
some hope of bringing the world, if 
not to one confession, at least to one 
working fellowship. 

17. Finally, I give as reason or 
preferring Unitarianism, the fact that 
it shines with a steady, not a fitful 
light. Its support, its inspirations, 
its hopes, fall all along the daily path 
of life, the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. It rests upon rational 
grounds, and so is not subject to the 
uncertain ebb and flow of sentiment. 
The topics it brings for contemplation 
are plain matters of duty, or problems 
It 
unrolls no drama ; it has no sensation- 
alism. Its method is to cultivate, to 
admonish, to instruct. The sources 
of this helpfulness no more run dry 
than do the fountains of learning, or 
the perennial springs of poetry. Like 
Mencius before the king, the preacher 
of this faith has two themes good for 
all seasons—benevolence and right- 
eousness ; or if he makes excursions to 
other fields, he returns ever to these 
fundamentals. But this preaching 
produces no excitement. People do 
not come in throngs and crush each 
other in their eagerness to get within 
hearing ofit. Nevertheless it keeps 
right on, summer and winter, one 
steady, unfailing flow, working over 
the simple permutations, benevolence 
and righteousness, righteousness and 
benevolence. It does not corruscate 
like a meteor or a comet, but has the 
constant radiance of the morning star, 
suggestive of the Eternal Calmness, 
and of a life which never goes out. 
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Dates from 


Boston.— We hope here that Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age may not be induced to leave our city and 
reside in Chicago. To be sure the pulpit at 
both ends needs him, but there is not yet 
here a minister upon whom the “ garment of 
succession ’’ may be thrown. 

~The Ramabai School in Bombay reports 
seventeen widow scholars, one-half from some 
high caste. Eight of these became widows 
before the age of ten years; four others be- 
tween ten and thirteen years. Theschool is 
supported by funds sent from Europe and 
from America, with some local gifts. A re- 
moval to the healthy city of Poonais planned. 

—The Unitarian ministers here hold on 
Mondays four separate club meetings with 
essay and discussion ; viz.: ‘‘ Ministerial Un- 
ion ’’ open to members and all other minis- 
ters, held on the last Monday forenoon of 
@very month; ‘‘ Monday Club,”’ held on all 
the other Monday forenoons, open to all 
ministers (no regular membership;) the meet- 
ing of younger ministers to consider practi- 
cal church work, held monthly on Monday 
afternoon, and the old Boston Association 
held on Monday afternoon. Thelast named, 
by ancient custom, enjoys the hospitality of 
a ministry parlor. The others meet in the 
A. U. A. building. Of course they are not 
so well attended as only one or two formerly 
were. 

The Sunday School Teachers’ Union 
met on Monday and discussed ‘‘ Rewards, 
Promotions and Entertainments in the Sun- 
day School.’’ Every shade of opinion was 
exhibited. 

—The weaker suburban churches are re- 
ceiving, this winter, unusual missionary aid 
in preaching, from the Suffolk county(mostly 
Boston) ministers. 

—‘‘ Liturgical Worship ’’ is discussed in al] 
the county conferences of the State. There 
is warm opposition to the new service book, 
while it has many able advocates. 

The new ‘‘Service of Temperance and 
Purity,’’ for use of Sunday schools on Sun- 
day February 22, is ready at the S. S. Rooms,: 
and costs one dollar a hundred. 


, 


Monroe, Wis.—Mr. Sprague writes: ‘‘We 
have organized an Emerson class of about 
twenty members to meet on alternate Sun- 
day evenings. The program is Mr. Gan- 
nett’s, with some alterations. It proves 
very interesting and profitable. Mrs. Sprague 
has a class of young girls which meets every 
Friday evening to read and study Tennyson. 
Our church and Sunday-school as well as 
the town, is mourning the loss of one of its 
noblest women. Miss Rose White passed 
from this earthly life on Tuesday, January 
13. The funeral was held on Friday at her 
home with her uncle, Mr. A. C. Dodge. A 
sweet memory filled the occasion and though 
all mourned yet all were cgiad that she had 
lived. Aclass of nine boys surrounded the 
beautiful white casket, trimmed with roses, 
and bore to its resting place the body of her 
who for some years had acted as their relig- 
ious guide and instructor.’’ After the re- 
marks of Mr. Sprague, the following hymn, 
written for the occasion by Joseph Wood, of 
Monroe, was sung by the choir: 


No eloquence of words can tell 

That deepest feeling of the heart, 
When loving friends so soon must part, 
And say that last sad word—Farewell. 


Time, only, can assuage our pain 
And loneliness, from grief of thee ; 
So genial was thy company, 

Our sense of loss will long remain. 


Yet sweet will be thy memory, 

To those dear friends who knew thee well : 
Whose joy ’twill ever be to tell 

How much of goodness dwelt with thee. 


And in that better life to be, 

When loving friends shall meet again, 
The sad remembrance of our pain 
Shall change to joy in greeting thee. 


Limekiln, Wash.—A correspondent writes, 
Jan. 13: ‘‘Perhaps you may be interested 
to some extent in what we of the far west 
are doing to spread the light and help the 
cause of Unitarianism. From two or three 
souls who accepted the new faith in this 
vicinity six months ago, we have grown until 
now we have hopes of organizing a society 
within the next few weeks with at least 
twenty members. The first Unitarian ser- 
mon ever preached here or ever heard by 
any one living here (save perhaps two or 
three persons) was preached by Rev. Herman 
Haugerud, of Puyallup, five weeks ago, since 
which time he has spoken to us twice, and 
will preach again next Sunday. His first 
sermon created a great stir in the orthodox 
camp, some of the good brethren going so 
far as to say, if God would forgive them for 
going that time they would never go again. 
Well, we are going right along, and while 
we are weak, both in numbers and finances, 
yet we feel that we are in the right, and 
that right must finally win the battle against 
might. Mr. Haugerud isa bright, intelligent 
young man, very energetic and full of vim. 
He is a deep thinker and free speaker and we 
feel very fortunate in being able to secure 
his services even temporarily. We hope to 
secure him to speak regularly in the near 
future, as he is only engaged by the society 
at Puyallup for morning services. The 


only thing to hinder will be lack of funds, 
and we shall try to overcome this difficulty. 
If any kind friend of the cause wishes to 
spread the light they can do so by sending 
copies of UNITY, or any other good publi- 
cations, and I will put them in good hands.’’ 

We commend the earnest circle at Lime- 
kiln to the consideration of friends that may 
fall upon these lines. 


Union City, Sherwood and Athens, Mich.—- 
For many years liberal sentiment has been 
kept alive in the first named place by fre- 
quent lectures on living topics by well 
known thinkers and lecturers, notably by B. 
F. Underwood, who is a frequent and wel- 
come visitor. Lately Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
has interested herself in the situation here, 
so nearly allied to that she has so carefully 
fostered in Sherwood and Athens. A short 
time ago the entire field was placed in the 
hands of the secretary of the Western Con- 
ference. 

The people in Sherwood are so well 
trained that when a speaker from outside 
can not be obtained, they come together 
regularly and conduct the services by them. 
selves, some member of the society reading 
a printed sermon. During the noon hour 
many people remain to the Sunday school, 
which has a large adult class, working this 
wintéron Mr. Maxson’s lessons. The society 
has had the misfortune to lose its former 
place of worship under circumstances pecul- 
larly trying and discouraging, but the pros- 
pect is good of another church being soon 
built. Neither of the places mentioned can 
bear the expense of a settled minister alone, 
and it is hoped some opportunity may offer 
of securing the services of one who can 
take charge of the three parishes, distant 
from each other only a few miles. 


Grand Rapids.—_A word of congratulation 
and encouragement of the work going of at 
this point should have been spoken in these 
columns before. Under the hearty leader- 
ship of Mr. C. S. Udell a liberal movement 
was newly started several months ago ; and 
Rev. C. J. Bartlett of Kalamazoo, leaving her 
colleague, Rev. Marian Murdock in charge 
of her pulpit at Kalamazoo, has visited 
Grand Rapids at frequent intervals, holding 
services in the Jewish Synagogue Sunday 
morning and evening, and calling others to 
her assistance at such times as she was not 
herself able to be present. The attendance 
at the meetings is excellent both in number 
and quality. The desire to form a perma- 
nent organization is growing, and the pros- 
pect for an active working society in this 
thriving city is very good. Grand Rapids 
needs that other attraction in the line of in- 
tellectual life and interest, and that other 
aid to moral activity that would come with 
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The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.” — 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used.’”’—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass 

‘When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer's Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.’’— Mrs. 
Bb. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

* TI have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 


the organization of a liberal society devoted 
to the religion of reason and right living. 
We shall watch the progress of affairs here 
with deep interest. 


Rockford, fll.—The Rockford papers of the 
igth inst. contain accounts of the interesting 
exercises of dedication of the Church of the 
Christian Union on the preceding Sunday, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Kerr, pastor. Rev. J. Ll. 
Jones, of Chicago, was present in the even- 


ing, taking part in the dedicatory services 


which came atthathour. Thechurch build- 
ing is a model of convenience and beauty, 


will seat 700, and was erected at a cost of 


forty thousand dollars. 


From a local paper 
we clip the following: 


‘‘After the buffetings of twenty years, during 


which time they have been knocked about 
from pillar to post, they at last have a place 
of worship of theirown. This they deserve, 
for they have worked hard to secure it, and 


now that they have got it they are fully | 
warranted in bubbling over with happiness 
and giving expression to their joy in every | 


possible way. 

Much 
accomplished is due to the indomitable 
pluck, energy and ability of the pastor, Dr. 
Kerr. During all these years he has labored 
zealously for the upbuilding of the society, 


.and the church which was yesterday dedi- 


cated is in reality the consummation of his 
life’s work. Dr. Kerr is an able man, and 


time and again has been the recipient of 


flattering offers to go elsewhere. Even the 
most tempting of them he has put aside, and 


eee 


a 


of the credit for what has been | 


3 D2 


with remarkable fidelity he has stood by his 
first love, with a low salary and not infre- 
quent discouragements, till he has built this 
magnificent edifice and placed the society 
on a firm basis. And everybody says, ‘All 
honor to Dr. Kerr for what he has done.’ ”’ 


Decorah, Iowa.— Sunday, the 18th inst., 
was a memorable day in the annals of Unity 
Church, Decorah. It was our privilege to 
be present and assist in the interesting ser- 
vice of dedication, and in the other services 
of the day, which drew full houses, and 
awakened a very general interest in the com- 
‘munity. ‘‘Asthe mountains are round about 
Jerusalem’’ so the hills are round about 
Decorah, and the presence of the Lord shone 
in the glad faces of His people there through- 
out the day. We promise our readers a 
more extended account of the services in 
our next issue. 


Nora, [ll.—The Western Secretary, John R. 
Effinger, preached recently in the town hall 
at Nora. Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, of Monroe, 
Wis., preached there recently on a week 
night and writes of ‘‘a delightful time.”’ 
He says: ‘‘An audience of 150 greeted me 
and seemed much interested. At my invi. 
tation some 25 remained to arrange for future 
services. A committee of three were chosen 
to make the necessary arrangements.’’ Three 
future meetings were announced definitely by 
Mr. Sprague. 


Clarinda, Iowa.—Rev. H. Lewellen, for- 
merly of Bloomfield, Iowa, has recently 


accepted the pastorate of the Universalist 
church at Clarinda. 
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kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatie 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring Its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C, F, Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.”— A. J. Kiser, Jr. 
tock House, Va. 

‘** In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for bil- 
iousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” — H. W. 
slersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggiete and Dealers in Medicine 


. 


vine in culti- 
vation, either for the house or garden, for it is loaded with 
bloom every day in the year. In the house it can be trained 
all around a window, and will be a solid wreath of bloom 
both summer and winter. In the garden, its charmin 
ae f surpasses Serre Flowers, intense scarlet, 
tipped with yellow, the most brilliant and wy ooo | combina- 
ee : ' tion, and borne by the thousand, each flower keeping perfect 
= over a month before fading. It is of the easiest culture, and 
sure to thrive for any one with ordinary care. It can be 
a 7 VJ N trained on a trellis, strings, or used for drooping from none. 
ing baskets; in any way a perfect mass of the most lovely 
<= flowers and foliage from the root to the tips of the branches. 
————— . Its great beauty and novelty attract every eye. Supply 
limited, and this offer will not appear again. Order at once, and if you are not ready for the plants now we 
will send them later; Yer when you say. PRICE of strong plants, of the true variety, ALREADY 
BUDDED OR BLOOMING, by mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 80 centa each, two for 
50 centa, five for $1. To every order we will add another elegant movetty free. 
THE REAT SPIDER LILY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 
® bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 
white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. Itis one of the oddest, sweetest, and 
oveliest flowers grown. La bulbs which will soon bloom, 25 cents each, three for 50 cenia, post-paid, or 
fer 560 cents we will send Manettia Vine, Spider Lily, a Superb Seed Novelty and Catalogue. 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Post-paid. 
12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, ae. | 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 
sé iad e. “ 
— §Oe. 


50e. 
6 New Double Pear! Tuberoses 5 Cacti, different sorts named, 50e. 
Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 650@c. 


5 
SPECIAL OFFER The above liberal offers are made to introduce our superior goods. We will send, 
® post-paid, everything offered for only $2.50: Manettia, Spider Lily, Gladiolus. 
Tuberoses, Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Cacti, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 
OUR BLUE C TALOGUE. (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple en Covers and 5 large colored plates, We 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 


I ae Fame, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 


e grea collection of rare Cactiand Flowering shrubs. This elegant and expensive Catalogue 
will be sent for only ZEN CENTS, which is only apart of its cost to us, or if you order anything here offered 
and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent FREE. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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UNITY. 


She Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.--By worship rightly man doth go. 
Mon.—Mercy cometh to the merciful 


7ues.—Ask who his friends are ere 
scorn your foe. 


Wed.—Truth is the speech of inward piety. 
Thurs.—Each man his prison makes. 


Fri.—Take heed that no man, being ’scaped 
from bonds 


you 


Vexeth bound souls with boasts of 
liberty. 
Sat.—The dew-drop and the star shine sis- 
terly, 


Globing together in common work. 
—Hdwin Arnold. 


The Boy and the Brook. 


Said the boy to the brook that was rippling 
away, 

‘Oh, little brook, pretty brook, will you 
not stay? ~~ 

Oh, stay with me, play with me, all the day 
long, 

And sing in my ears your sweet murmuring 
song ;’’ 

Said the brook to the boy as it hurried away, 

“And is’t for my music you ask me to 
Stay? 

I was silent until from the hillside I gushed; 

Should I pause for an instant, my song 
would be hushed.’’ 

-From ‘In My Nursery,” by Laura E. 
Richards. 


Honor Bright. 


Farmer Pritchard took little Tommy, 
four years old, no father or mother, 
from the poorhouse on trial. ‘‘ He’s 
bright,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘but I don’t 
know whether he’s honest. That’s 
the thing on my mind.’’ 

Tommy had been there a week— 
one week of sunshine—when the 
black cloud came. 

Farmer Pritchard had a cough at 
night, and on the bureau, near the 
head of the bed, he kept a few gum- 
drops, which he could reach out and 
get to soothe his throat. One fore- 
noon, chancing to go into the bed- 
room, his eye fell on the little paper 
bag; and he saw there was nota gum- 
drop left. 

‘‘‘Tommy has been here,’’ he said. 
‘‘T know there were five or six there 
when I went to bed last night, and I 
did not take one. Tommy! Look 
here! Have you been getting my 
gumdrops?’’ 

Tommy, who was playing in the 
door, looked up brightly and said, 

‘“No: I did not.’’ 

‘“Did you take 


them, Lucy?” 


asked the farmer, turning to his 
wife. 
Mrs. Pritchard had not touched 


them, and her heart sank as she said 
so; for who was there left to do it but 
little Tommy? Her husband’s face 
grew grave. 

‘““Tommy,’’ said he, ‘‘ you need 
not be afraid of the truth. Did you 
take the gumdrops?’’ 

‘“No, I did n’t,’’ replied Tommy. 

‘Oh, yes, you did, Tommy. Now 
tell the truth !” 

‘*No, I did n’t.’’ 

‘This is bad, verv bad, indeed,’’ 
said Mr. Pritchard, sternly. ‘‘ This 
is what I have been afraid of.’’ 

‘“Oh Tommy!’’ pleaded Mrs. 
Pritchard, ‘‘if you took them, do say 
so.’’ 

‘Tf he took them !’’ repeated her 
husband. ‘‘ Why, it is clear as day- 
light.’’ 

Tommy had been running in and 
out of the room all the morning. 

But Tommy denied, though the 
farmer commanded and his wife im- 
plored. Mr. Pritchard’s: face grew 
ominous. 


‘‘Tll give you till noon to tell the | 


truth,’’ he said, ‘‘and then, if youdon’t 
confess, why, I’ll have nothing to do 
with a boy who lies. We'll ride 
back to the poor-farm this afternoon.” 

‘*O Joseph !’’ said Mrs. Pritchard, 
following her husband into the entry. 
‘“ He is little! Give him one more 
trial.’’ 

‘“Lucy,’’ he said, firmly, ‘‘ when a 
youngster tells a falsehood like that 


with so calm a face, he is ready to 
tell a dozen. I tell you it’s in the 
blood. I'll have nothing to do with 
a boy that lies.’’ 

He went out to his work; and Mrs. 
Pritchard returned to Tommy and 
talked with him a long while, very 
kindly and persuasively, but all to no 
effect. He replied as often as she 
asked him, that he had not touched 
the gumdrops. 

At noon, Farmer Pritchard went 
into the house and they had dinner. 
After dinner he called Tommy. 

‘Tommy,’’ he asked, ‘‘ did you 
take the gumdrops ?’’ 

‘“No, I did n’t,’’ said Tommy. 

‘*Very well,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘my 
horse is harnessed. Lucy, put the 
boy’s cap on. I shall carry him 
back to the poorhouse, because he 
will not tell the truth.’’ 

‘‘] don’t want to go back,’ said 
Tommy, but still he denied taking the 
gumdrops. 

Mr. Pritchard told his wife to get 
the boy ready. She cried as sbe 
brought out his little coat and cap 
and put them on. 

But Tommy did not cry. He com- 
pxehended that an injustice was done 
and he knit his baby brow and held 
his little lips tight. 

The horse was brought round. Mr. 
Pritchard came in for the boy. I 
think he believed up to the last that 
Tommy would confess, but the little 
fellow stood steadfast. 

He was lifted into the wagon. 
Such a little boy he looked as they 
drove away. He thought of the cold 
house to which he was returning. 
The helpless old women, the jeering 
boys, the nights of terror—all these 
he thought of, when, with pale face 
and blue lips, he was taken down 
from the wagon and sent up to the 
poorhouse. 

Farmer Pritchard watched him as 
he went up the steps. He went in. 

The master came out for an expla- 
nation. It was given and the farmer 
drove away. The farmer laid a fresh 
stock of gumdrops on the bureau at 
night, and thought grimly that these 
were safe. He retired early, but his 
sleep was broken. Mrs. Pritchard 
could notsleep at all. The tears stole 
through her eyelids long after the 
candle was out. She was thinking 
of the little boy, perhaps cowering 
in his cold bed with terror. Sudden- 
ly, a curious, small sound attracted 
her attention. It was repeated again 
and again, and now and then there 
was a tiny rustle of the paper. The 
sound came from the bureay. She 
listened and her heart beat with ex- 


citement. She knew the sound. 
‘‘Joseph !’’ she whispered, ‘‘Jo- 
seph !”’ 


‘* What, Lucy ?’’ said her husband. 
He, too, had been lying awake. 

‘‘ Did you hear that noise, Joseph ? 
It’s mice !”’ 

‘‘T know it.?’ 

“It’s mice, Joseph; and they’re 
after your gumdrops.’’ 

‘‘Good gracious, Lucy!’’ groaned 
Farmer Pritchard upon his pillow. 

It flashed upon him instantly. He, 
and not Tommy, wasthesinner. The 
noise stopped. The little depreda- 
tors were frightened, but soon began 
again. And a rare feast they made. 

It seemed as if that night never 
would end. The farmer heard every 
hour the clock struck, and at five he 
got upand made a fire in the kitchen. 
His wife arose at the same time and 
began to get breakfast. 

‘““T won’t wait for breakfast,’’ he 


said. ‘‘ You can have it ready when 
we get back. I’ll harness and start 
now.’ 


In a few moments the’ wheels 
rolled over the frozen ground, and 
away drove Mr. Pritchard in the 
morning starlight. 

Mrs. Pritchard brought out the 
child’s top and primer, and made the 
kitchen look its cheerfulest. Then 


she got breakfast. She baked pota- 
toes and fried chicken and made 
fritters. She put the nicest syrup on 
the table, and a plate of jellies and 
tarts. She laid Tommy’s knife and 
fork in their place and set up his 
chair. The sun had risen, and the 
bright beams fell across the table. 

As they drove into the yard, they 
stopped at the door; and the wonder- 
ing, smiling little Tommy was lifted 
down in-Mrs. Pritchard’s eager arms. 
She held him very tight: 

‘* Lucy. let’s have breakfast now,’’ 
said the farmer. He’s our boy now, 
Lucy. He’s never going away 
again.’’ 

Do not be too ready to distrust or 
disbelieve children. Remember this 
story and the little mice who took the 
gumdrops.— Selected. 


‘Delicious Mince Pie in 20 Minutes, 
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In paper boxes; enough for two large pies. 
lways ready; easily prepared. 
GLEAN, WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


‘Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONIi:sY $10: 


lop Buggies, $*°..9° Harness $7.50 


Road Carts... .10.60 Warons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Seale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Seale... .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools _, 20.00 
1:00 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO FCAIE CO.. Chicago. Il. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and * Bho 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

> VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O- 


Phe Sunday-School 


(See Neo. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc’ y Publications.) | 
A STUDY OF RELIGION.—FIRST SERIES. | 
BRGINNINGS: 7he Legend and the True Story | 


XXI. THE First TEMPLE. | 


(A) Beth-El and Jacob’s dream, Gen. 
xxvill. Ancient shrines and altars. 


(B) What gave rise to holy places? Trace 
the growth of the temple-idea and the 
temple-fact, from the primitive pile of 
stones to ancient temple and modern cathe- 
dral. Study Sarah Flower Adams’s hymn, 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ as a spiritual 
interpretation of an ancient story. 


‘These temples grew as grows the grass; 
Art might obey but not surpass. 
The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned ; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within.’’ 


Beth-El means God’s house. Repeat the 
story of Jacob’s dream as given in Genesis 
xxvili. We find here the same crude notions 
of deity that we have met before in the old 
Bible legends. Review lessons iv., ix., x., 
xii. Did Jacob think that Yahweh, his God, 
was omnipresent? See verse 16. And did he 
suppose that there were other gods? Verses 
20-22. He proposed to make a bargain with 
Yahweh, and in return for his protection and 
assistance select him as his special deity. 

As usual, the Rabbinical and Mussulman 
traditions have enlarged on the Old Testa- 
ment story. The stones which Jacob used 
for a pillow were originally twelve in num- 
ber. Adam had set them up as an altar, and 
Abel offered sacrifice upon them. The Flood 
threw them down, but they were restored by 
Noah and again, after a second overthrow, 
by Abraham, who proposed to sacrifice Isaac 
on them. (See lesson xviii.) In the morn- 
ing, after using them for a pillow, Jacob 
found that they had melted into one. Bar- 
ing-Gould, in his ‘‘ Legends of the Patri- 
archs and Prophets’’ (ch. xxvii.), tells us 
that this stone was said to have been carried 
to Scotland and placed at Scone, for the con- 
secration of the Scottish kings. Edward I. 
of England brought it to London and set it 
beneath the chair of the Confessor. It is 
still to be seen in Westminster Abbey. 

Our Bible story is of great interest as point- 
ing to the fetichism which prevailed once 
among the Hebrews as well as other ancient 
peoples. (See Lesson xvi.) There was at 
Bethel a sacred stone, a survival from the 
fetichistic period. It had been worshiped 
so long that it would have been impossible 
to break down the awe with which people 
regarded it, and so it was appropriated by the 
priests and prophets of Yahweh, and given a 
place in the traditions of his worshipers. The 
Christian church has pursued the same wise 
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policy in adopting pagan rites and usages, 


CONSUMPTION 


in its First Stages. 


Be sure you get the genuine. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS'’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Ilundredsof subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.’—" Civil Service Gazette.’ 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 


half-pound tins, by Groceres, labllied thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO... Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


. . 
Send A Silver bime Or eleven one-cent 
stamps, and we will 
send you by return mail a cloth-bound English 
Dictionary of 320 pages, containing 32,000 words and 
phases, and 670 small engravings. The book con- 
tains some advertisements, otherwise it could not be 


sold at the price, as the postage alone is four cents. 
We have only a limited number and desire to close 
them out atonce. Address Charles H. Kerr & Co.,, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


and giving them a Christian character. Thus 
Sunday has become the Sabbath; Yule 
Christmas; the old spring-time festivals, 
Easter; and the cross, which, as a religious 
symbol, long preceded the birth of Jesus, has 
been made a synonym of his atoning death. 

At first consisting of but a single stone, 
the altar came afterwards to be a pile of 
rough stones, then of hewn stones. Finally 
a building was erected over it. This was 
made more and more elaborate until it cul- 
minated in a Parthenon in Athens or a West- 
minster Abbey in London. Thus the temple 
was evolved. 

In all these steps, the central feature has 
been a spot where offerings may be made 
either to some deity or departed spirit. The 
idea of the modern cathedral is a shelter 
erected for the convenience of the worship- 
ers over the altar designed for the sacrifices. 
In Protestant worship, the original signifi- 
cance of the communion service is almost 
lost sight of; but it is a survival from the 
practices of our ancestors who offered sacri- 
fices on some altar. This is very obvious in 
the case of the Catholic service. The con- 
secrated wafer which is supposed by the 
process called transubstantiation to be con- 
verted into the body of the Christ, is called 
‘‘the Host,’’ a word derived from the Latin 
hostia, a victim offered as a Sacrifice. 

Sing the familiar hymn, ‘“‘ Nearer, my God, 
to thee,’’ noting how the second, third and 
fourth stanzas are based on the Bible story 
of Jacob’s dream. In this hymn, the stone 
is referred to as a hard, uncomfortable pillow 
which the lone wanderer was compelled to 
use because he could find nothing better. Is 
there anything of that thought in the Bible 
story? 

Let us not miss the truth that underlies all 
these gropings. That is a genuine impulse, 
which leads the savage to bow before the 
stick or the stone. Modern science is telling 
us that in what we sometimes call nothing 
but matter, there is not less but more 
mystery and marvel than the savage thought. 
And modern philosophy is telling us th&t all 
these marvelous and mysterious forces are 
but manifestations of the one Infinite and 
Eternal Power that is making for righteous- 
ness. 


For the Younger Pupils.— Make them famil- 
iar with the story of Jacob’sdream. Describe 
some of the most famous temples and cathe- 
drals, illustrating so far as possible with 
Cultivate the spirit of our motto, 
a reverence for all expressions of the relig- 
ious sentiment, however primitive and 
crude. 


For Older Classes and Teachers’ Meetings. 
—Discuss the adequacy of Spencer’s theories 
to explain the origin and growth of temples 
as found in his ‘“‘ Principles of Sociology,”’’ 
part i, ch. xix. 

For Preparation.—See Spencer as above and 
“ Bible for Learners,’ Book t., ch. 22tit. 
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Aunoungements, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY.. 


—_— -——_—_— 


One copy, one year, new or renewal, - $1.00. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - 5.00. 


To secure the club rates it is necessary that $5.00 
with part or all of the names be sent in advance. If 
less than ten names are sent with the $5.00, we 
return receipted subscription cards, which will be 
honored for new subscriptions at any subsequent 
time. Any one having sent $5.00 with ten new 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- 
scriptions, at 50 cents each for three months there- 
after. No premium offér applies to club subscrip- 
tions at the so cent rate. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a paper copy of Powell's LIBERTY AND 
LIFE, a volume of seventeen Hy and able 
sermons by a prominent author, on the applications 
of modern science to morals and religion. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr. F. H. 
Hedge’s late book MarTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
Essays, the regular retail price of which 1s $2.00, 

For $1.00 we will send Unity one year to a new 
name and an interesting book on THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY, by George Williamson, M. D.. 353 pages 
well bound in cloth, the retail price of which 1s $1.50. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and Spencer’s Data oF Ertuics, well bound 
in cloth but printed in rather fine type,price of book 
alone, 60 cents. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIG- 
ION, a handsome cioth-bound volume, 424 pages, 
being a collection of essays and addresses reac be- 
fore the Free Religious Association by such writers 
as Samuel Tohnson, Wasson, Frothingham, Abbot, 
Potter, chedoice and Higginson. ‘The publishers’ 
price for the book alone is $1.50, our price 75 cents. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year toa new 
name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
PorMs, by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful 
holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known 
to UNITY’S readers. 

) For $1.00 and 15 cent. extra for postage, we will 
send UNITY one year to a new name, and two 
substantially bound volumes of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
STORIES, one by Edward E. Hale and friends working 
ander his direction, the other, for little children, by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman ° 
publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each 


Endowment Fund of the W. U. C. 


Amount previously acknowledged 


on Theodore Parker Fund, . $8,892.00 
T. W. Heinemann, All Souls 

Church. (iseem®...-. «-<-«--s 100,00 

B. Burnish, Sioux City, lowa. . 2.50 

Total . . $8,994.50 

Whole amount of Endowment Fund 

including previous acknowledgments 


$25, 102.50. ence 


Any Bookseller would find it a good 
investment to send a dollar for UNITY and 
one of the premium books advertised at the 
head of this page. Several of the books 
named retail for $1.50,or mure, and the single 
copies of Unity will be found salable in 
many towns. 


TWO CENTS PER MILE, 


Cc. H. & D. Thousand Mile Books Good to a 
Thousand Points, 


A popular demand has been a thousand mile book 
at a $20 rate good over several roads, without refund 
attachment of other vexatious regulations. The 
new thousand mile books which the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad will place on sale on 
and after jen z 20 meet this demand. They will be 
sold atallC. H. & D. ticket offices and will be ac- 
cepted for passage, not only on all divisions of the 
Cc. H. & D., but also between all stations on fifteen 
other lines. They are an ever-ready ticket between 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Dayton, 
Toledo, Buffalo, Salamanca, Ft. Wayne, Peoria, Ann 
Arbor, Cadillac (Mich.) and a thousand other points. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 


Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no 
better remedy can be found than ‘‘ BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES.’’ Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 


BEECHAM'’S PILLs act like magicon a Weak Stomach. 


— —@— — — —— 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... . 1octs 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ‘* 
One jar of Vaseline ColdCream........ m.° 
One Cake of Vaseline CamphorIce ...... 10 ** 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, umscented ... . 10 *' 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitel scented Bw 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaselime .. . . 25 ‘ 


I.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at ae price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 
unless labelled utth our name, because you will certain- 
ly receive an tmilation which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


ship as agent for 


“The HOME BEYOND;” 


or, ‘‘ Views of Heaven,’’ by BISHOP FALLOWS. 

The choicest commendations from leading clergy- 

men and religious papers. Circulars and Outfit Free. 

Address NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 103 State Street, Chicago. 


OPIUM !A2!7 2HBk. 


beautiful Silk and Satin 
h tocover 500 sq. inchse 
Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 


\ ANTED! A Christian Lady in every town- 


Notice to Subscribers. 


You will do the publishers of UNITY a 
particular favor by bringing the following 
notice to the attention of your bookseller ; 
you will readily see the necessity of our lim- 
iting the offer to those who buy to sell again. 
If you want the book advertised, ask your 
bookseller to get it for you, or send us the 
retail price, sixty cents. 


Notice to Booksellers. 


We are particularly anxious to make up 
a select list of dealers throughout the United 
States, who will appreciate special induce- 
ments on books of merit, and make an effort 
to push them. We have hadso much expe- 
rience with dealers who would never order 
more than enough to fill some order placed 
with them by a retail customer attracted by 
our own advertising, that we have long since 
cut down our regular discount on less than 
ten copies of any book to twenty per cent. 

We shall be glad, however, to make special 
liberal terms to any bookseller who will push 
our books, and to get into communication 
with as many as possible at once, we make 
the following special offer on 


‘THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. ”’ 


The sub-title of this work, ‘‘ Suggestions 
of an Individual Immortality, Based upon 
our Organic and Life History,’’ explains the 
author’s prime thought. The bock is now 
in its third edition, and has been enlarged 
by an appendix. It is popular rather than 
technical, and will be interesting to thought- 
ful people everywhere. A few quotations 


will show what leading critics think of it: 
Independent: Thoughtful and suggestive. 
Critic: A thoughtful essay and well worth study. 
Boston Transcript: An ingenious application of 
evolution to the theory of immortality. 
Literary World: Oneof the most suggestive and 
best developed essays on personal immortality that 
later years have produced. 


The retail price of the book, substantially 
bound in cloth with gilt lettering on the 
back, is sixty cents. 

To any responsible dealer we will send one 
to ten copies prepaid at thirty-six cents each, 
or ten copies or more by express for thirty 
cents each. We prefer to open no new ac- 
count for less than one dollar. One-cent 
stamps are acceptable in small remittances. 

We shall have special offers on other 
books in this column of UNrTy in future. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers. 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. . 4 
The Universalist sfonthly. 
(Successor to THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD.) 

‘A magazine devoted tothe principles of univer- 
sa! religion.’’ 
Editor's Notice 

THE RECORD was, by the necessity of its 
environment, almost wholly a plea for rea- 
sonableness in Universalist Interpretation. 
The new time which we have entered de- 
mands more than that. The need is for an 
all-round religious magazine that shall deal 
with organizations and methods of work, 
with /zferature and educaiton and practical 


reforms-and spiri/ual life as well as reason- 
ableness. 


TERMS: One Dollar Per Year. 


Send for sample copy. 


Address 


The Universalist Monthly, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Ihc Ledueidisirs Sexi 


A dourual for Newspaper and Magazine advertisers. 


MONTHLY, - <- «= -e 50c A YEAR. 
“Neatest, newsiest and most instructive of 
periodicais devoted to tha. work,” 

—Hermetist, Chicago, 


ANNUAL ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 


A Book of Reference and Information for 
American Advertisers. 


PER COPY, - - = - QNE DOLLAR. 
“Of viue to every man who has a good 


a'ticle and who wants to connect with the 
peopie,” —N. Y. Weekly Witness. 
“Seems to usto be one of the best books 
ol its class published.” 

—Omaha World-Herald. 


ADVERTISERS 
In Newspapers or Mag- 


azines, or those who con- 
template advertising, can 
have the Monthly oxeyear 
and a copy of the /adest 
Annual for One Dollar. 


ALWAYS ADDRES88s 


R. L. WATKINS, 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
PROSPECT, OHIO, 
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al" Powder 
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(CSBaking 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


“Fhe humble receive advantage. the self 
sufficient suffer loss” =If you will 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. 
what you ordered. 


Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK 


EEE 


Dollar Clearance Sale. 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
Over 1000 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre- 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be 
noted that the separate prices aggregate over $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By. E P. Powell. 208 pages. | 


Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given to any subscriber sending us 
anew name fora year with $1.00. 


The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 
IIT pages, 25 cents. 


Practical Piety.-— Four sermons by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 60 pages, io cents. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will.—By James H. West. 
20 cents. 


The God of Civilization.—A Romance by Mrs. 
M.A. Pittock. 25 cents, 


Appendix to Third Edition of the Evolution 
of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. 10 cents. 


Truths for the Times.—Abbot. ‘jo cents. 
Lecture on the Bible.—Voysey. 1o cents. 
Christian Propagandism,.—Abbot. to cents. 
God in the Constitution,.—Bradford. to cents. 
Compulsory Education,.--Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven.—Frothingham. 5 cents. 
The God of Science.—Abbot. 10 cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven.—Newman. 5 cents. 
A Study of Religion.—Abbot. to cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse.— Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis E. Abbot. 1o cents. 

The Public School Question.—By Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 100 pages, roc. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement.—By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 

Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 

Messianic Expectations.—By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler i. Introductory, 5 cents; ii. Out of print; 
iii, The Carpenter's Son, 5 cents; iv. Judaism the 
Mother, and Christianity the Daughter, 5 cents; v. 
A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to 
the Constitution.—By Francis FE. Abbot. 5 cents. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity.—By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents 


The Philosophy of a Strike.—Dunning. sc. 


Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 
don’t wait six months and then complain because we 
can rot give you all the pampklets advertised. We 
have about 50 full sets, and when part of the pam- 
phiets are out of print we shall Have to substitute 
others. Address. 


Qharles H. Kerr 8 @o., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BABY CARRIAGES! 


make a speciality of manufactur- 
ing Baby Carriages to sell direct 
toprivate parties. You can. 
therefore, do better with me than 
with adealer. Carriayves 


Delivered Free of Charge 


to all pointsin the United States 
Send for lilustrated rR Mt 
r. 


62564 Chea noe Giisee HT 


CREAT M»2STERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Chunning, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5 cts.each, or all for 15 cts.,mailed. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 8t. , Ckicago. 


Two sample copies BOOK RFVIEW sent 
free on receipt of ic. stamp. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St , Chicago. 


Premium Offers. 


A copy of Tuk WrEsTERN WorRLD, ILLUSTRAT 
‘ncluded with each of the following offers. Thi 
—_ is published quarterly at Chicagoand gives 
information of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful ilustre 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It win. 
ilso give fullinformation and illustrations of The 
World s, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1893, and a great yariety of valuable informatior 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. 
Index pry oe ony State or ‘Territory........ § 4 


Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 80 
The Every Day Cook Book,.......+....e0e 35 


Ladies Guide to Fancy Work .......csccece 35 
Everybody's Law Book,be your own Lawyer 85 


The Modern Book of Wonders.......ceseeses 35 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit......... 35 
The American Live Stock Manuel......... 85 
Standard American Poultry Book.......... 35 
‘**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches, The original cost, $60,000. . 40) 
*'The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 50 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 2... 50) 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness hi) 
The “ Peerless * Letter Scale, 12 oz........ 60 
‘0 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous an- 

thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound.. 60) 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address Gt) 


Tuk WESTERN WoRLD GUIDE AND HAND 
Book of useful information, Maps and 
Histories of all States, Histories of all 


Nations, <A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 6 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No. of Shoe 7 
Any $1.00 Paper and WrsTERN WORLD... 1 00 


Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 1 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 1 00 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 

620 [llustrations, Gwell worth $4.00)....... 100 
Set Harmonicas, “‘Emperorand Conqueror” 1 () 
The Pearl Rug Maker........cccccccesecese 1:00 
Puritan Fountain Pen.,. eee eee ee ee eee eee ee 1 LU 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ,.......0062 1 
Family Medicine Chest, chesges paid...... 122% 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott, 15 Vols. 
The Little Beauty Clock ;good Timekeeper 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame 
Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense 
The “ Cricket ” Scroll Saw... ....c..eecees 
Life-Size Portrait by mail,send 0 we 
The “ Anna” Accordeon, (worth $10.00), .. 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch........ 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.......... 
The “ Climax”? Photograph Outfit........ . 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination 
Champion Lawn _ Mower, 12inches,........ 7 
Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 10 00 

.Sample copy of Paper and 100 page Clubbing Cat- 
‘logue, with 1,000 offers, sent by mail for 10 Cents. 

ss THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 


> OF he CO CO OD DD bt pet et et 
Vessserseurs 


r EVERY LADY. 
So ad 
PF Who sends us 20 cts. and the names and 
bE addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
Cc F to read, will receive T 
" E LAD B R, a 16-page 
4 Monthly, full of Beautiful Pictures. 
a Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, 
L 


. ’ 
SIX MONTHS FREE. 


: Magazine published. For 
everest : —— — (40 cents aon) 
1 we sen u 
{large NEW vind Lapeer 

: HION CATALOGUE 
) (size 13x15 in.), containing over 
2,000 illustrated designs—stand 
ard, moderate and extreme—for 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
Garments. This is the Largest, most Stylish and Reliable 
Fashion Book published. Address, Tux Youne Lapiss 
Bazar, 234 & La Satiz Srreet, Curcago, ILLiInon.* 


-» MENTION THIS PAPER. SEND NOW. 
Only new subscriptions accepted at the above 
rates to introduce paper and catalogue in ue 
homes. Regular subscription price, 50 cents for s 
months or $1 per year. Pus. YOUNG LADIES BAZA®: 


OF THE 
ROBERT BROWNING SAYS “soox 
BROWNING'S WOMEN, BY MARY E. BURT: 


“IT thank you heartily for the interpretation you 
nave made of the best of my works,”’ aes 
WNINC'S WO N. by Mary E. Burt, autho 

on well-known eres Landmarks,” is Vol- 
ume of most interesting critica! Case, son ihe women ¢ 
Robert Browning’s poems. Cloth, gilt to 81. 
by mai) @Miss Burt's SEED THOUGHTS FROM 
BROWNING is a dainty tittle parchment coveret 
book of selections; better than a Christmas or birth- 
day card. 25cents by mail; five for one dollar.@A 
CHARLES A. KERR & CO. , Pabs.. 175 Dearborn St.. 


